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THE CHIEF TYPES OF MOTIVATION TO PHILOSOPHIC 
REFLECTION 


T HIS essay lays no claim to profundity of thought. I am simply 

presenting here familiar ideas in a somewhat novel form which 
1 have found personally illuminating and highly suggestive in that 
it furnishes a means of placing certain attitudes which are making 
a great stir and raising a lot of dust in contemporary philosophy. 
For to be able to distinguish in the density of this dust those parti- 
cles which are centripetal and permanent from those which are cen- 
trifugal and transient is absolutely essential to every student who 
is more interested in what the truth is in philosophy than he is in 
defending the characteristic tenets of a particular school. And to 
reach such a distinction one way, and in my judgment a way than 
which none is more excellent, is to make an objective classification 
and analysis of the chief types of motivation behind the various bits 
of philosophical dust contributing to this density. But before pro- 
ceeding with the discussion, a word of explanation and of caution 
must needs be prefaced. 

That all human motivation is highly complicated and curiously 
mixed is a fundamental and generally accepted truth. The noblest 
deed may be, and often is, the consequence of a chain of motives 
some of the links of which are prosaic and commonplace, if not even 
sordid. Nor need one be a student of criminology to know that 
many a hideous crime is the result of an entanglement of motives 
some of which are really praiseworthy. The good and the bad acts 
which men do are both made out of the same stuff. They flow forth 
from that common fountain-head of mental life—the undifferentiated 
emotional, instinctive, and sensational congery which constitutes 
what, for want of a better name, may be called the momentary ac- 
tive self. 

This well-known fact puts a special limitation on any attempt 
to isolate and analyze the motivation which leads a particular human 
being to devote himself to the life of philosophic reflection. Indeed 
the problem here is even more insoluble than in the case of a single 
act, for the life of philosophie reflection is a highly involved set of 
activities comprising many single acts. And if it is difficult to un- 
travel the complicated motivation behind a single act, it is a fortiori 
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far more difficult to separate out the diverse elements entering into 
the motivating process which sustains through the years the career 
of a philosopher. In fact it must be frankly admitted that the 
greatness of the difficulty makes the task practically impossible so 
far as any individual philosopher is concerned. And since every 
philosopher knows full well that he does not sufficiently understand 
himself to trace out in detail the thread of motivation which sustains 
him in that life, he could hardly be so presumptuous as to claim to 
be able to analyze that which is behind the reflective activity of an- 
other. Instead of men choosing philosophy it seems rather that 
philosophy is a great over-individual which chooses certain human 
beings to voice its message and to articulate its insights. That these 
men are motivated in their philosophizing we can not question, but 
we must also admit that the motivation is too living and intricate 
for anyone to analyze sufficiently well to be able to say: ‘‘ This 
man was motivated by this and that man by that.’’ The truth is 
that the motivation of every real philosopher is compounded out of 
both this and that, and the more human and genuine the philosopher 
the more labyrinthine his motivation. 

Nevertheless, every student of the history of philosophy must ree- 
ognize the existence of distinct types of motivation, even though it is 
impossible to say that any particular thinker was guided by one rath- 
er than or to the exclusion of any other. This paper is concerned 
with these dominant types of motivation. Various sayings of philos- 
ophers are used to illustrate these several types, but I wish expressly 
to repudiate in advance the charge that I impute to any philoso- 
pher, and particularly to those from whom I quote, one of these types 
of motivation to the exclusion of the others. I hold that certain types 
of motivation are characteristic of certain kinds of philosophy, but 
I deny that originators, adherents, or protagonists of these kinds 
of philosophy are necessarily restricted as individual philosophers 
to the type of motivation which dominates their brand of philosophy. 
It is to be hoped that in this respect at least every philosopher is 
bigger than the particular ism which he may choose to defend. 

The chief types of motivation which I find it worth while to dis- 
tinguish are: (1) the hedonic, (2) the theological, (3) the soci- 
ological, and (4) the scientific. I shall discuss these in this order. 


I 


A great philosospher, one for whom I have a high personal re- 
gard and who is quite generally profoundly respected for his intel- 
lectual ability, once said to me that he could not accept any of the 
existing systems of philosophy (we were talking especially of Ideal- 
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ism), because to do so would mean that the gates of all further 
speculation would be closed, philosophizing would resolve itself into 
rethinking what other men have already thought, and consequently 
there would be no fun in it. This suggests what I mean by the he- 
donie motivation. It is philosophizing for the fun there is in it or 
building up a speculative system in order to have something interest- 
ing to do. From this point of view a philosophical Weltanschauung 
is an imposing toy, constructed by the human intellect to satisfy a 
kind of play instinct or fun-loving disposition. And naturally there 
is more fun in fabricating your own toy than in playing with one 
some one else has constructed. Just as many find enjoyment playing 
a parlor or an outdoor game, so the philosopher, having fallen in 
love with dialectical subtleties, finds an unadulterated mental pleas- 
ure in playing the one-man game of juggling intellectual abstrac- 
tions. 

Professor Royce gave fitting and beautiful expression to this type 
of motivation when, concerning the joy that philosophical students 
take in the reflective life, he wrote: ‘‘ Let me admit frankly: it is 
indeed the joy, if you like, of playing cat and mouse with your 
dearest other self. It is even somewhat like the joy, if so you choose 
to declare, which infants take in that primitive form of hide and 
seek that is suited to their months. ‘ Where is my truth, my life, 
my faith, my temperament?’ says the philosopher. And if, some 
volumes further on in the exposition of his system, he says, ‘ Oh! 
there it is,’ the healthy babies will be on his side in declaring that 
such reflections are not wholly without their rational value. But 
why do I thus apparently degrade speculation by deliberately com- 
paring it with a game? Because, I answer, in one sense, all con- 
sciousness is a game, a series of longings and of reflections which it 
is easy to call superfluous if witnessed from without. The justifica- 
tion of consciousness is the having of it. And this magnificent play 
of the spirit with itself, this infantile love of renewing its own wealth 
ever anew through deliberate loss, through seeking, and through 
joyous recognition, what is this, indeed, but the pastime of the divine 
life itself. ’’* 

For a Schopenhauerian temperament this type of motivation will 
inevitably take on a more sombre hue. In fact it seems to be able to 
fructify equally well in an extreme and shallow optimism or in a 
thoroughgoing and dismal pessimism. Whether one holds philoso- 
phizing to be a form of pleasure among many, no one of which is 
more ultimate than another, or the only vocation capable of produc- 
ing a durable satisfaction, or whether he holds the world to be wholly 


1 Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 21. 
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and radically evil and philosophy a kind of negative good in that 
it may alleviate to a certain extent the awful misery of existence, or 
whether he holds some view in between these extremes, in any case 
this type of motivation is active. It underlies Epicureanism and 
Stoicism and some forms of Skepticism. Wherever and whenever 
men turn to philosophy as a kind of mental paradise or city of refuge 
situated within the domains of a veritable hell this type of motivation 
is in evidence. 

In Paradise Lost there is an excellent illustration of the extreme 
pessimistic form of this type of motivation. Milton is describing the 
various occupations of the devils in the nether regions during the 
interim while Satan is absent on his journey to earth to beguile man. 
And it is with genuine respect that he writes of a certain group of 


imps who turned to philosophizing in order to mitigate their tor- 
ments: 
Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate; 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery, 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame, 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy. 
Yet with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 
Pain for awhile, or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured breast 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 


Is there not here a fairly accurate poetic description of the he- 
donie motivation to philosophic reflection? Nor is it so very far from 
this to the ideas expressed in Mr. Russell’s much-quoted and justly 
praised Free Man’s Worship. Only for Mr. Russell men are in much 
the same position as the Miltonian devils. Confronted with the 
indubitable scientific knowledge that mankind is foredoomed to de- 
struction, individually and collectively, thinking men may yet find 
freedom, and therewith a certain grim resignation in the contempla- 
tion of the awful impending catastrophe. Even though he knows 
with absolute certainty that physical processes are at work which will 
utterly efface from the universe, not only all man’s manifold works, 
but man himself as a spectator of the cosmic drama, nevertheless, in 
philosophy the individual thinker may find a light that will illumine 
his little day. Substitute for the devils of Milton, Mr. Russell’s free 
men, and the poet’s account of the motivation to philosophic reflec- 
tion in hell may be transferred back to earth. For it goes without 
saying that Milton took it from the earth originally. 
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Yet the fact that the devil philosophers and free men are hedon- 
ically motivated should not be taken as a complete disparagement of 
this type of motivation. For there is a sense in which every philoso- 
pher is a devil philosopher as well as a free man. Some of the noblest 
and keenest thinkers in philosophy’s Hall of Fame entered through 
this portal. For as much as philosophy offers to men an interesting 
and pleasurable form of intellectual activity, one which is capable 
cf calling forth the very best in human nature, and in philosophizing 
men can somehow find a balm for sorrow, an assuagement for grief, 
a relief, however momentary, from torment, yes, thanks to the fact 
that there is fun in philosophizing, every true philosopher can and 
should rejoice that the subject he loves is not wholly devoid of 
practical value. 

And yet he whose quest for metaphysical truth is impelled by 
this type of motivation must be forever on his guard. Here lurk the 
subtle dangers against which Bacon warned in his famous idols. 
Actuated by this motive we may build a neat system which is not in 
accord with reality, because, forsooth, an ordered and systematic 
world is more pleasing than a chaotic one. Or, sharing Mr. Russell’s 
preference for a philosophy which has something of the character of 
a hair shirt, perhaps we may be in danger of making the world out 
to be a great deal worse than it actually is. How often have the 
speculations of philosophers been condemned as arbitrary construc- 
tions, fantastic play or dream-worlds, idola theatri! And if too 
frequently the charge has been true, it has sometimes been due to 
the fact that certain systems are the fruits of an excessive hedonic 
motivation. And I, for one, am glad that Professor Royce cor- 
rected his too great emphasis on philosophy as play with the state- 
ment: ‘‘ I confess to you that, although I myself often take a certain 
personal delight in the mere subtleties of speculation, although I also 
enjoy at times that miserliness which makes the professional student 
hoard up the jewels of reflection for the sake of gloating over their 
mere hardness and glitter, I find always that when I come to think of 
the thing fairly, there is after all no beauty in a metaphysical system, 
which does not spring from its value as a record of spiritual experi- 
ence.’’* The hedonic motivation is peripheral and anthropocentric. 
It will not, because it can not, take one into the heart of reality. 
It stands condemned for its insufficiency and for sacrificing philoso- 
phy on the altar of pleasure. 


II 


Philosophy presupposes a relatively high state of civilization. 
It can not come into existence until a people has first developed a lit- 
2 Loe. cit., p. 23. 
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erature, a legal code, and a religious liturgy and dogma. This means 
that it follows, both logically and temporally, the development of 
social, moral, and religious customs and manners, creeds and beliefs. 
Because men are necessarily deeply rooted in a highly cultured 
environment before they begin philosophic reflection, all the ideas 
which are characteristic of that environment have entered into the 
making of the mind of the thinker long before he becomes a thinker 
in the technical sense of philosophy. 

Now in many minds it is precisely the religious ideas peculiar to 
the civilization in question which exercise the dominant réle during 
the years preceding the rise of reflective self-analysis and speculative 
thought. And to begin with beliefs about religion which are dog- 
matically and uncritically accepted as eternal truths and then to 
indulge in the kind of arbitrary speculation which will harmonize 
and substantiate these beliefs, without first subjecting the beliefs 
themselves to critical analysis, is what I mean by being theologically 
motivated to philosophic reflection. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of this type of motivation in the history of philosophy. The 
stock illustration is Medieval Scholasticism, but Neo-Scholasticism 
and much Protestant Christian Philosophy is permeated by the same 
type of motivation. Accepting the religious ideas current in your 
own environment as unassailable truths and working out a philo- 
sophical doctrine or system which will justify them is philosophizing 
prompted by this theological type of motivation, be the thinker Mo- 
hammedan or Confucian, Jew or Christian, Catholic or Protestant. 

I hasten to add, however, that this does not mean that every the- 
istic philosophy is theologically motivated. This is a radically mis- 
taken inference which is too frequently put forth as a basic truism. 
A theistic philosophy is not theologically motivated when it is the 
result and an expression of a thinker’s deepest and sincerest thought 
about the problems of philosophy and represents his acutest insight 
into the nature of things. It is only theologically motivated when it 
is adopted at the very beginning of reflection as a dogmatic assump- 
tion. Professor Royce, as Dr. Santayana has remarked, was a ‘‘ per- 
son with no very distinctive Christian belief.’’* Nevertheless, he 
reached a philosophical position which he deliberately called theistic, 
and which would generally be regarded as true to the spirit of 
Christian philosophy. And yet Professor Royce could hardly be 
charged with being theologically motivated. 

Nor does this mean, as is too often implied, that every theologi- 
cally motivated system of thought or philosophic creed is theistic or 
even friendly to religion. There are negative as well as positive 
religious beliefs. There are highly intellectual environments in the 
8 Winds of Doctrine, p. 189, 
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modern world in which philosophic minds are germinating that are 
through and through anti-religious. There is an atheistic as well 
as a theistic dogma. Whoever philosophizes in order to disprove a 
religious conception of the world is just as much theologically moti- 
vated as he who philosophizes in order to establish such an inter- 
pretation. ‘‘ Religion is a dangerous superstition which ought to 
be stamped out,’’ are the words of a young graduate student in phi- 
losophy, and the idea which they express is dear to the heart of more 
than one contemporary philosopher. Of course, Nietzsche has be- 
come a classic example of a philosopher motivated from the begin- 
ning and throughout his career by an ineradicable and insane prej- 
udice against all forms of religion, and especially of the Christian 
religion. Always for him the alternative with which the philosopher 
is confronted is Christus oder Antichristus? He says somewhere 
that he first became interested in Schopenhauer’s philosophy because 
he was told that Schopenhauer was an enemy of religion. Here is 
the negative type of theological motivation at work. And it is always 
at work in the thinking of those philosophers who regard it as the 
unique task and bounden duty of philosophy to uproot religion. 
Haeckel is another conspicuous example. 

What, now, is to be thought of the theological type of motivation ? 
It is logically dependent upon the hedonie type and consequently 
shares its weaknesses. If the religious beliefs of men are not philo- 
sophically defensible, human happiness is impossible, therefore phi- 
losophy must by all means justify them—so argue those who are 
motivated by the positive form of theological motivation. If the reli- 
gious beliefs of men are justifiable, human happiness is impossible, 
therefore it is the business of philosophy to make away with these 
absurd superstitions—so argue those who are motivated by the nega- 
tive form of theological motivation. And the eynic might make a 
perfect simple destructive dilemma. If human happiness is possible, 
either religious beliefs must be proven true or they must be proven 
false, but they can neither be proven true nor false, ergo human 
happiness is impossible. Admit that the cynic is right and the the- 
ological type of motivation resolves into the negative hedonic type. 
Thus, either in its positive or negative form, the hedonic type of 
motivation is really the tap-root of the theological type. Conse- 
quently, the latter is just as anthropocentrie and peripheral as the 
former. It, too, sacrifices philosophy on the altar of personal sat- 
isfaction. 

Moreover, it is a contradiction for a philosopher to withhold 
any of his beliefs from the crucible of rigorous thought. The belief 
that there is a God, and all other religious beliefs, must be thrown 
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in with all the rest of the equipage of naive realism. But so also 
must the belief that there is no God. Anti-religious or naturalistic 
dogmatism is just as reprehensible as religious dogmatism, just as 
intolerant and dangerous, too. The ideal of a philosopher is to start 
de novo, without a prejudice to nurse or an axe to grind. 

And yet the theological type of motivation has its good fruits. 
Here, too, is one of the fairest and most attractive of the approaches 
to philosophy. Many a student has made his way into the pro- 
foundest depths of metaphysical truth because of a burning desire 
to establish on an impregnable foundation his religious insights. 
And, on the other hand, philosophy could ill afford to loose the 
stimulus of its Nietzsches. Whoever condemns without ado the 
theological type of motivation proves himself ignorant of its po- 
tential power to create new and valuable philosophical interpreta- 
tions. But while no true philosopher can afford to ignore the 
thought-systems which theologically motivated thinkers have given 
to the world I think there is a more excellent entrance into the do- 
main of philosophy. 

III 


However, before taking up this more excellent type of motivation, 
it is first necessary to deal with another which is in danger of being 
considered identical with it. This is the sociological type of motiva- 
tion. In dealing with it I will attempt to show wherein lies the 
falsity of its pretension of being equivalent to the scientific type. 

There is a theory abroad that our whole social structure is a 
product of a haphazard and irrational growth, and is therefore ipso 
facto radically wrong. Owing to the fact that science (which is as- 
sumed to be a synonym for rationality) is a comparatively new 
development, or, at least, has only in our day reached its full frui- 
tion in a science of society, little or no rationality is supposed to 
have been at work in the processes which produced the various 
institutions and ideals, customs and laws which constitute the very 
essence of our modern civilization. Consequently, the real business 
of modern men, who, just because they are modern, must be alive to 
the existing chaotic social and industrial and international situation, 
is to create, on the foundation of modern physical and chemical 
science and under the immediate direction of modern social and 
political science, a rational social order to supplant the existing 
irrational order. The present order is held to be all out of joint 
because it is based on the principle: ‘‘ Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindermost.’’ Let us apply our scientific knowl- 
edge to the task of making a better world, based on the principle 
of satisfying the largest possible number of desires or interests. 
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The world is out of joint. O cursed spite 

That ever I was born to set it right, 
Shakespeare has Hamlet say, but, admitting the truth of the prem- 
ise, many men today would say: O blessed privilege that modern 
man was born to set it right. And since the sick world is to be 
healed by an application to it of the poultice of modern scientific 
knowledge, which presumably is the only remedy capable of draw- 
ing out the rottenness and corruption, this type of thought does a 
prodigious amount of talking about science and scientific method. 
So much, indeed, that a novice could easily be deceived into thinking 
that it must be a scientifically motivated philosophy. 

Now whoever accepts this current theory as an indubitable tru- 
ism, and indulges in philosophic reflection for the express purpose 
of constructing a philosophy which will support it, is sociologically 
motivated. That it is not really scientifically motivated is shown 
by the fact that it says that the old problems which arose when men 
philosophized from a disinterested desire to know what the world 
actually is—the problem of the one and the many, of change and 
permanence, of mechanism and teleology, of form and matter, et 
cetera—are all obsolete. It holds that any philosophy built up in 
the attempt to answer such questions thereby proves its inadequacy 
and antiquatedness. In other words, this type of philosophy does 
not concern itself with that eternal, non-human reality with which 
man is in contact in sense perception, because for it, d@ la Berkeley 
and Hume, there is no non-sensuous reality. Human experience, 
capitalized and italicized into Experience, is the only reality which 
man need acknowledge. Let us all, then, contribute what we can to 
the integration of this great social whole, Experience, until it be- 
comes what scientifically trained thinkers want it to be. And to 
conciliate the religiously minded, let us call it God, the only true 
God because an ever-working, ever-growing, humanity-made God. 
Guided by this ideal we shall make a far, far better world and a far, 
far better God than men have ever known. So, also, shall we loose 
ourselves and our enslaved brethren from the eneasing and galling 
fetters of traditional dogmas, philosophical and religious, including 
the nonsensical and absurd dictum that God is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 


And with hand and heart to be 
Earnest to make others free. 
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Singing this noble war-song, philosophers are to march triumphant- 
ly forward in the vanguard of a mighty and motley host to occupy 
the Promised Land, flowing with milk and honey scientifically bot- 
tled and extracted. 

This type of motivation occurs frequently in Positivism and 
Pragmatism. Well known to all is the réle it played in the philoso- 
phy of Auguste Comte. It comes to expression repeatedly in the 
social and ethical writings of Herbert Spencer. James’s lectures on 
Pragmatism culminated in his famous doctrine of meliorism, the doc- 
trine that man can make a better world. Nor is it to be marvelled at 
that James’s own modest statement of the meaning of making a 
better world should have been greatly extended, as Pragmatism 
developed, until for many contemporary pragmatists philosophy 
itself has become wholly subjected to the position of an instru- 
ment in social reform. Hear Professor Dewey! ‘‘ This essay may, 
then, be looked upon as an attempt to forward the emancipation of 
philosophy from too intimate and exclusive attachment to tradition- 
al problems. It is not in intent a criticism of various solutions that 
have been offered, but raises a question as to the genuineness, under 
the present conditions of science and social life, of the problems.’? * 

Could any better proof of the existence of a sociological type of 
motivation to philosophic reflection be offered than this saying of 
the most distinguished living representative of the pragmatic move- 
ment? As if new social problems could destroy the pertinence of the 
perennial problems of philosophy! 

Who does not rejoice over the progress made 1n modern social 
and political science? Who does not freely admit that there are 
glaring imperfections in the present social order? Who does not 
sympathize with the helpless poor, the suffering widows, the home- 
less orphans, the aged and infirm, the nameless and numberless 
starving refugees inhabiting the earth today? But why should all 
this cause anyone to surrender himself to the vain hope that in this 
temporal sweep of events a stage may be reached, through the in- 
strumentality of human manipulation of the vast cosmic mechanism, 
in which there will no longer be any poor, sorrowing, and suffering 
mortals, and that when such a stage is reached it can be permanent- 
ly sustained and continually bettered (!) by the intellectual activity 
of the new humanity which is constantly being born to enjoy it? 
Here, surely, is a philosophy of life which no deeply profound phi- 
losopher could ever hold. To adopt it is to admit that the real world 
is past finding out and to withdraw clamoringly into a realm of 
fantastic dreams. Dr. Santayana has said that theologically motiva- 


4 Creative Intelligence, p. 5. Article entitled ‘‘A Recovery of Philosophy.’’ 
It is significant that the italics are not mine but Professor Dewey’s. 
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ted philosophy is ‘‘ in the region of dramatic system-making and 


myth to which probabilities are irrelevant.’’ But he recognizes that 
it is no whit more so than a sociologically motivated philosophy such 
as Pragmatism. Concerning both, he says: ‘‘ If one man says the 
moon is sister to the sun, and another says that she is his daughter, 
the question is not which notion is more probable, but whether either 
of them is at all expressive. The so-called evidences are devised 
afterwards, when faith and imagination have prejudged the issue.’’ > 

I can not follow Santayana in putting these two types of philoso- 
phy on the same level. I have charged the hedonic and the theologi- 
eal types of motivation with being peripheral. I maintain that the 
sociological type is worse than peripheral because it deliberately 
turns its back on the great metaphysical problems as though they 
were non-existent, and by so doing it takes those who follow it away 
from reality into a jungle of fancies. The hedonic and the theologi- 
eal types of motivation are philosophically fruitful but the socio- 
logical is well-nigh barren. So far as I know it has never produced 
a really great piece of philosophical literature. James admitted in 
the preface of his Pragmatism that the views in it had already been 
superseded in his own thinking by a view ealled Radical Empiricism, 
a fact which Professor Perry’s introduction to the posthumous col- 
lection of essays published under this title makes still clearer. Radi- 
cal empiricism was the progenitor of Neo-Realism, a thoroughly 
scientific philosophy. Pragmatism, a sociologically motivated philos- 
ophy, was ephemeral in the mind of its greatest founder, the one who 
did more than anyone else to popularize and give it vogue. This is 
a prophecy of what will happen to the movement in the development 
of philosophy as a whole. For any philosophy dominated by a soci- 
ological motivation bears the image of death stamped upon it. All 
finite social orders are but spray on the infinite ovean of reality. 
This much we should learn from Spinoza. Man’s highest prerogative 
is not the power to make a better world, but the capacity to know the 
real world, the reality of which he shares. 


IV 


I said above that a disinterested desire to know what the world 
is originally brought to light the great problems of philosophy. 
And this purely disinterested desire to penetrate to the inmost es- 
sence of reality I call the scientific motivation to philosophic reflec- 
tion because the same motivation actuates a theoretical scientist in 
carying on his special experimental investigations. Every student 
of philosophy knows that science and philosophy originally arose 
together and that the special sciences only gradually split off from 


5 Winds of Doctrine, p. 210. 
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philosophy as human knowledge increased. Consequently, philoso- 
phy is rightly named ‘‘The Mother of the Sciences.’’ Whatever the 
differences between philosophy and science (and differences there 
certainly are), this fact that both arose together proves that the 
proper motivation to philosophic reflection is the same as the motiva- 
tion to science. And that is simply a disinterested and insatiable 
desire to know all there is to be known. 

Plato and Aristotle both understood this. After enumerating to 
Theaetetus some of the most abstruse and technical questions of phi- 
losophy, questions the genuineness of which, under the present con- 
ditions of social life, Professor Dewey presumably doubts, Plato has 
Soerates say : 

“* T suspect that you have thought of these questions before now.’’ 

** Yes, Socrates, and I am amazed when I think of them; by the 
Gods I am! and I want to know what on earth they mean; and there 
are times when my head quite swims with the contemplation of 
them.’’ 

“IT see, my dear Theaetetus, that Theodorus had a true insight 
into your nature when he said that you were a philosopher, for won- 
der is the feeling of a philosopher, and philosophy begins in won- 
der.’’ ® 

And Aristotle probably had this passage in mind when he wrote: 
‘* It was owing to wonder that men began to philosophize in earlier 
times just as it is today, wondering at first about the problems that 
lie close at hand, and then little by little advancing to the greater 
perplexities. . . . But one who is perplexed and filled with won- 
der feels himself to be in ignorance. . . . And so if men philoso- 
phized in order to escape ignorance it is evident that they pursued 
wisdom just for the sake of knowing, not for the sake of any advan- 
tage it might bring. This is shown too by the course of events. For 
it was only after practically all things that are necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of life had been provided that this kind 
of knowledge began to be sought. Clearly then we pursue this 
knowledge for the sake of no extraneous use to which it may be 
put.’’? 

Now it must be admitted that the satisfying of this desire to 
know just for the sake of knowing carries with it a high degree of 
pleasurable experience. Consequently, it is very easy to confuse the 
scientific type of motivation with the hedonic. But we are here 
confronted with the famous paradox of hedonism. If we desire to 
know for the sake of the pleasure it gives we are not likely to get 

6 Plato’s Dialogues. Jowett’s translation, Vol, IV, p. 210. 


7 Met., I, 2, 982 b 12. Translation from Bakewell’s Sourcebook in Ancient 
Philosophy, p. 217. 
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the real pleasure accompanying the cognitive experience. It is only 
when we desire to know just for the sake of knowing that we can 
reasonably expect the desire to be satisfied. For any ulterior motive 
whatsoever is apt to get in the way of the fact, so that instead of 
knowing what reality is, as a matter of fact we only take it to be 
what it pleases us for it to be. And this criticism is applicable even 
to such a saying as Paulsen’s: ‘‘ The ultimate motive impelling men 
to meditate upon the nature of the universe will always be the desire 
to reach some conclusion concerning the meaning, the source and 
the goal of their own lives. The origin and end of all philosophy 
is consequently to be sought in ethies.’’* Knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge is the only adequate and worthy motivation to philo- 
sophie reflection and this is the scientific motivation. The philoso- 
pher is one who, like Theaetetus, wants to know what on earth the 
answers to philosophical questions are. He is one whose head at 
times quite swims with the contemplation of such questions. But 
this does not mean that he deliberately contemplates such questions 
for the sake of getting mentally drunk. It is because he is simply 
built that way. As long as man is man, burning by nature with 
insatiable curiosity, there will be individuals who will devote them- 
selves to philosophy even though they find there no special pleasure 
or relief from pain, even though theological dogmas lose completely 
their appeal, even though trying to make a better world seems ut- 
terly futile. As long as the actual world looms awful and mysterious 
above the mind of man, philosophy will nobly flourish. For, being 
by nature intelligent, man can not rest until his mind has pierced 
the veil. 

There are only two types of philosophy that are through and 
through scientifically motivated—Absolute Idealism and Realism. 
They have persisted in various nuances from Parmenides and Plato 
cn the one hand and Heracleitus, Leucippus and Democritus on the 
other hand, to the distinguished absolute idealists and realists of 
our day. And if realism is frequently enticed by the hedonic and 
absolute idealism by the theological, and if both may sometimes be 
caught lying with the sociological type of motivation, nevertheless, 
each, when it comes to itself, will return to the great saying of Dr. 
Bosanquet : ‘‘ It is not the business of philosophy to praise the uni- 
verse or to exalt the satisfactions of goodness,’’® with its, in my 
judgment, equally great implication : It is the business of philosophy 
to sound the depths of the infinite ocean of reality on which man’s 
little bark is tossed. DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


8 System of Ethics, Eng. trans., p. 3. 
9 Value and Density of the Individual, p. 327. 
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ANOTHER NOTE ON PROFESSOR CARPENTER’S 
THE ESTHETIC BASIS OF GREEK ART? 


N my attempt at a review of Mr. Carpenter’s admirable little 
book, I postponed consideration of some questions of general 
interest which the author more or less specifically raises. I incline 
to believe that Mr. Carpenter will not disagree with much, perhaps 
not very seriously with anything, that I shall say—so many seeming 
differences between a writer and a reviewer are differences of em- 
phasis or of phraseology. Perhaps I keep going only because the 
small volume interests me too much to let it drop. 

Mr. Carpenter limits his theme very precisely, and in esthetics 
that is always a necessity. Nothing is more ‘‘ pluralistic ’’’ than 
‘‘ art ’’; yet with the best of intentions it is hard to write in this 
field without using the word ‘‘art’’ often in an apparently compre- 
hensive sense, as philosophers are apt to talk about science, and 
metaphysicians about life. And Mr. Carpenter frankly announces 
(p. vii) that some of his chapters ‘‘attempt an esthetic critique of 
sculpture and architecture as human (and not merely as Grecian) 
artistic activities.’’ In one way this enhances the interest of the 
pages, but it makes one apprehensive lest the archeology, which is 
the bone and sinew of the book, be infected by theories from an- 
other and a less established field. 

The theory that the effect of a great deal of art depends upon 
a combination of animistic theme with formal design is one to which 
I owe a positive debt. Provisionally, at least, it has helped to solve 
a problem that puzzled me. 

There is in the collection of Italian paintings at Yale University 
a small Venetian ‘‘ Presentation in the Temple,’’ which struck me, 
when I saw it, as extremely beautiful. Painting is obviously an art 
addressed to the eye, and with increasing experience of it, more and 
more exclusively to the eye. One comes to care less and less what 
the picture is ‘‘ about,’’ or even whether it is about anything. The 
painting in question represents, if I remember, two women, two or 
three men, and the child. I asked myself why the picture might not 
just as well represent anything else, given the general design and 
color—and why might it not represent nothing at all? Theoretically, 
I could not see why the representative function should not drop en- 
tirely out for an eye become expert and discriminating as an organ 
of purely visual sense, and unconcerned for the time being with 
imagination. I should have had the pleasure of confirming a the- 
ory I set some store by if I could have assured myself that the pic- 
ture might just as well represent anything else or nothing at all. 


1 See the review in this JouRNAL, Vol. XX, No. 1. 
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I had to admit, however, that, so far as my reaction was any guide, 
the picture would lose a large part of its beauty if it represented 
animals or still life instead of those gracious people, and that it 
would lose substantially all of its beauty if it represented nothing 
at all. And this seemed to fly in the face of a theory which had, 
I thought, a great deal to support it. 

Mr. Carpenter affirms it to be an empirical fact that the works 
of art called sculpture and the most effective of those called paint- 
ing must have an animistic, and preferably (I gather) a human 
theme. He admits the miracle but he pleads the fact. His account 
of the matter, however, gives the impression that theme and design 
continue to bear the same relative importance to one another and 
to the observer. That, I think, is an opinion not supported in ex- 
perience. Design becomes increasingly the important factor. Per- 
haps this is more obvious in music. Many, if not most of us, are 
first interested in the kind of music that can be labelled and made 
recognizable by names—a storm, a spring morning, a river, by the 
sea, etc. Here we know what we have before us. It is later, usually 
a good deal later, that musical form can be consciously noted. From 
that time on, form is everything in this art addressed so exclusively 
to the ear. The visual imagination is sent about its business. All 
we wish to recognize is the design itself. This waning of the inter- 
est in subject matter and the steadily growing interest in design is, 
I suppose, what every one can testify to, but where shall this shift- 
ing of the two values stop (theoretically) except with death or 
petrification or the disappearance of the animistic theme? Empiri- 
cally I think Mr. Carpenter is right; I think we must admit the 
fact while we plead the miracle. But we must at the same time 
recognize that design wins a constantly increasing victory over 
theme. 

Mr. Carpenter is substantially right in his polemic against mere 
representation. That can never give us art, and it is his theory not 
only that both representata and design are necessary, but that the 
source of ‘‘ esthetic ’’ reaction is in design. Representata become 
more than mere representata by partaking of it. I have complete 
sympathy with what I think Mr. Carpenter intends. Yet I think 
that he himself would insist as strongly as anyone that nature is 
full of grace and beautiful symmetry and proportion. It is, per- 
haps, just now not ‘‘ progressive ’’ to represent beautiful models, 
and if one does so, one, of course, selects the position, but one is 
at liberty to select an entirely natural and unconscious position, so 
that whatever geometric design there is is not extraneous to the 
human body itself. Whether the design is provided by the theme 
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itself or imposed upon it does not matter, and I think Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s statement can be easily adjusted to this circumstance. If a 
subject is lovely in itself, and shows its own natural and charming 
composition, and if some one be impelled by that loveliness to seek 
to render it as loyally as possible in another medium, I am not 
prepared to say that such an effort is not an effort to produce a 
work of art. Of course, as I suppose Mr. Carpenter would remind 
us, the controlling interest is not merely in the representation of 
something or of anything, but in the representation of beauty. And 
when subjects are chosen which might in reality be disagreeable, 
it is for the sake of making them expressive of something interest- 
ing, such as vitality, individuality, pathetic life. Art ean make 
almost anything interesting by eliminating just those qualities which 
it is, in the nature of the case, unable to render. Complete repre- 
sentation is impossible in any case, and if it were accomplished, all 
art character and value would be lost. And perhaps that is just 
what Mr. Carpenter would have us understand him to say. 

On the other hand, the design, or a great deal of it, can be dis- 
tinguished from the human forms in symmetrical relation to one 
another, as in most of the madonnas enthroned with attendant saints. 
Mr. Carpenter’s idea that bodies beautiful or interesting make that 
particular appeal that we call esthetic because of the formal design 
they display suggests, I think, that this source of the esthetic effect, 
when once consciously discriminated, would more and more become 
the important factor in the total effect. And I do not see how any 
one can tell how far that might go. 

In musie and architecture it goes all the way—of course, these 
are not representative arts—it goes all the way, that is, if their 
works are to have the serenity and quiet power of the best art. In 
each of them design has to be incorporated, in the one in tones, and 
in the other in building materials. And I fancy that Mr. Carpenter 
means to tell us that architecture is a fine art because by it a build- 
ing becomes a system of formally recurring elements of design, and 
that this, as distinguished from all relations to animism, is what 
gives to architecture its intellectual nobility. Architecture is an art 
of which animistic representata or suggestion form no part of the 
essence, but only very enriching and stimulating ornament. The 
notion that the entasis of a column is to suggest a living body bulg- 
ing under a weight, or the upward strain (surely disagreeable and 
fatiguing) of a support sounds like the thesis of program music. 
It seems to me that Mr. Carpenter has made it clear enough that 
the slight deviations from geometric or typical perfection are but 
accidentally reminders of living nature; they are concessions to a 
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demand that is in its nature ‘‘ romantic,’’ to a demand for some- 


thing like individuality or recurring uniqueness. 

On my first reading of Mr. Carpenter’s book, I had the impres- 
sion that his theory about the third dimension was that it was natur- 
ally imperceptible, and that in sculpture it had to be made evident 
by composition in the two other dimensions. I think the position 
of the book is not so extreme as this, and I mention it because other 
readers may have the same impression, and because, after all, they 
may be right. However that may be, it would not be surprising 
that the first and second dimensions could be made to ‘‘ count ”’ 
far more easily, and that to make the third dimension contribute 
its maximum “‘ values ’’ calls for the solution of certain difficult 
problems. It is a point, however, which, because of its very great 
interest, should be stated, I think, both with greater completeness 
and greater simplicity. 

Mr. Carpenter holds that Greek architecture of the great classi- 
cal period never became successfully an art of three dimensions— 
whereas Gothic architecture and Byzantine architecture did. He may 
be right, and I have much confidence in his judgment. In Gothic 
and Byzantine, the buildings were places where the inside was of 
very great public consequence, and the buildings were constructed 
with reference to this inside. It is only fair to observe that we can 
not today experience in any comparable way the inside of a classic 
Greek temple, except in the case of the Theseion. When we go 
‘‘inside’’ the Parthenon, we are still quite out-of-doors. Are the 
rectangular basilica churches of Italy works of essentially two- 
dimensional art? I do not say they are not; but whenever I have 
been in one I can not remember that I ever lacked the experience 
of being really inside and those churches were surely built for the 
sake of their interiors. 

Finally I protest a little against Mr. Carpenter’s tendency to 
isolate art into a pure and self-contained category. I can not help 
feeling that this is a point of view natural to all of us as students 
of antiquities, collections, and specimens. Whatever we have and 
use should be as beautiful as it can be with honesty and simplicity. 
Art has become specialized because in our world of disjointed and 
unrelated interests, everything has become specialized. In those 
centuries when ‘‘ art ’’ has really flourished, it was because ‘‘ art ’’ 
was not a thing by itself, but existed more or less in the normal 
utilities and constructions which had, in the first place, quite non- 
esthetic functions. And, of course, ‘‘ art ’’’ is conceived unique in 
periods when it is nearly dead, and therefore mysterious. 

In one sense, and a hackneyed one, art is animistic in the sense 
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that it is a product of human hands and expresses them. To express 
them is often, and perhaps always, one of the functions of those 
deviations from type. But that is just what a machine can not give, 
except by giving a typical deviation, and I think Mr. Carpenter says 
so somewhere. And in a machine-made civilization, machine-made 
for the sake of standardized quantity production, whatever can have 
the charm of recurring uniqueness is inevitably in a class by itself. 
But that’s the pity! 


WENDELL T. Busa. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





PROFESSOR CARPENTER’S COMMENT 


R. BUSH’S experience with the Yale ‘‘ Presentation ’’ seems 
to me to exemplify the judgment of the intelligent spectator 
who is sensitive to painting as an art and able to interrogate his 
feelings logically (a combination much rarer than one might sup- 
pose). The curious and rather paradoxical observation that the 
actual subject-matter of a painting seems unimportant in compari- 
son with the formal design (in the broadest sense) and yet that 
this same design, if divorced from its subject-matter, tends instantly 
to drop into emotional impotence or triviality—this observation is 
at the foundation of the theory which I have been advancing. But 
to estimate the relative importance of these two factors of design 
and subject (or esthetic form and representational matter )—a prob- 
lem which Dr. Bush raises—seems very difficult. Much as we can 
not say that hydrogen is twice as important as oxygen in the com- 
position of water, since without either element there would not be 
water at all, so it is hazardous to say that design is the more im- 
portant factor in representational painting—though I agree that 
our power of appreciating design is capable of almost limitless edu- 
cation, so that we come to fasten our attention on the form, to dis- 
cuss and observe and admire it, and thus to become conscious of a 
‘steadily growing interest in design.’’ The argument from the 
almost wholly non-imitative art of music is perhaps a little one- 
sided and could be counterbalanced by an appeal to the semi-imita- 
tive art of poetry, where the visual world comes in by the mediation 
of verbal meaning and imagery. If we were to alter Coleridge’s 
marvellous 


Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 


into some such prose statement as 


Where the sacred River Alph ran 
Through caverns not measurable for us, 
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we should gain insight into the potency of such abstract artistic 
forms as alliteration, rhythmical beat, rhyme, vowel cadence, asso- 
nance, and so on, since we should have destroyed the poetical form 
without having seriously tampered with the logical or visual mean- 
ing. If, on the other hand, we wrote such nonsense as 


Were Alfred shaken mother man 
Do cabins pleasureless who plan, 


we should be leaving much of the poetical form, but without the 
content. In an instance such as these lines from Kubla Khan it 
would be very hard to say whether form or meaning were more 
important; it is the peculiar and happy fusion of form with mean- 
ing and meaning with form which makes these lines, or any other 
great lines of poetry, into a unique and individual artistic experi- 
ence. 

This appears to me a closer parallel to the fusion of design and 
subject in painting than can be drawn from musical art, although 
neither analogy is quite satisfactory since painted design may exist 
without representata and be artistically moving, thanks to its ge- 
ometrical structure, whereas poetical design can not exist without 
representational or conceptual meaning (even in Swinburne, who 
comes most near to attaining the impossible in this regard), while 
musical design is generally at its best and is most itself when it is 
wholly lacking in representational context. 

If we are to avoid such analogies from other arts and confine 
ourselves to painting, Chinese landscapes (X—XV century) will 
illustrate my position most clearly. There the fusion of pictured 
contents with abstract forms is thoroughgoing, and each without the 
other would be almost as widowed and meaningless as light without 
an eye to see it or eye without a light to make it see. I may be for- 
given if incidentally I plead a prejudice that this Chinese painting 
may be man’s greatest achievement in pictorial art—partly be- 
cause subject is never sacrificed to design nor design to subject. 

With the rest of Dr. Bush’s position in regard to pictorial de- 
sign, I am (fundamentally) in very hearty agreement. As to my 
position on two-dimensional and three-dimensional presentation in 
architecture (a subject wherein I have rather fallen foul of my 
reviewers) I should have to maintain that the interior of such a 
basilica as San Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna is two-dimensional in 
feeling, being composed largely in parallel planes of no very ob- 
vious thickness. Similarly, the facade of the Columbia University 
Library is flat and unsuggestive of the spatial conditions behind it, 
whereas the University Chapel has much more claim to exist for 
the spectator (whether he stand outside or inside it) as a solid, set 
concretely and, one might say, cubically in space. 
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For isolating art ‘‘ into a pure and self-contained category,’’ I 
can only offer my apologies and plead that the isolation was the 
isolation of the laboratory and the abstraction of logical contempla- 
tion. I am as convinced as is Dr. Bush that art divorced from ordi- 
nary human activities and normal spiritual experiences is ‘‘ nearly 
dead.’’ 


Ruys CARPENTER. 
Bryn Mawr COuLuLeEGEeE. 





CERTAIN CONCEPTIONS WHICH HAVE CONFUSED A 
MODERNIST 


R. EATON’S review of the Foundations of Formal Logic* is 

a record of such thorough-going misunderstanding, that the 

writer feels forced, though quite unwillingly, to reply. There is in 

it scarcely a statement which concerns his work, that is not, unwit- 

tingly of course, untrue. For a critic in pure science to understand 

his author, or be silent, seems indeed a first condition of intellec- 

tual honesty. And yet the points wherein the reviewer has alto- 

gether missed the writer’s intention make up very nearly, indeed, 

all the points there are. Comment will be as brief as possible. It 
will concern only certain fundamental matters. Mr. Eaton says: 

(1) ‘‘Modern mathematical logic has so broadened the Aristote- 
lian and Medieval conceptions of the subject that we anticipate much 
more than a treatment of the syllogism:in a paper which has the 
mathematical form; and yet Mr. Smith restricts himself to the syllo- 
gism, its moods and figures, with a few paragraphs on immediate 
inference.’’ 

This is untrue. The syllogism is only treated as a first step to- 
ward the establishment of a more general form of inference. If the 
reviewer has read as far as the end of page 31, he will have en- 
countered the following statement: ‘‘When the general solution of 
the sorites has been effected by means of the principles of exercise 5 
below . . . we shall have resolved at the same time a type of infer- 
enee composed of the product of m premises, containing a cycle of n 
terms and implying zero.’’ The solution of this ‘‘zero cycle’’ would 
be found a necessary step toward the solution of a ‘‘zero conjunction 
of cycles,’’ and this in turn a step toward the general solution of 
‘*single implication”’ itself. 

The problem of single implication once resolved, there would arise 
the problem of ‘‘multiple implication,’’ and this would yield at once, 
if the writer could take for granted any one of a number of things, 
which the Principia Mathematica, for example, assumes without 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, No. 26, p. 715. 
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question (see the paragraph in small type, p. 33). Unfortunately, the 
matter is not as simple as it seems.? 

‘*Logic,’’ Mr. Eaton says, ‘‘has opened new avenues of specula- 
tion only by escaping the syllogism and by giving to it a subordinate, 
though necessary place, in wider systems.’’ Very good, indeed. That 
is precisely what the author would propose to do. But Mr, Eaton 
is in error, when he says that the author’s solutions stop at the syllo- 
gism. Mr. Eaton says further: 

(2) ‘‘The discovery that there is a non-Aristotelian logic comes 
as a paradox in the seventh and eighth chapters of Mr. Smith’s book. 
The author’s postulates for the syllogism are susceptible of two inter- 
pretations in terms of classes; one of these involves the null and uni- 
versal classes while the other does not involve these classes. We are 
told that the former, though further from ordinary intuition, is the 
more sufficient, and this is the non-Aristotelian logic.’’ 

There is a very bad misapprehension indeed. In the last chapter 
it is shown that all the implications of the classical logic hold even 
when the terms are allowed to take on the limiting values nothing and 
universe. A non-Aristotelian logic is a logic, some of whose charac- 
teristic postulates contradict those of the classical system. Mr. Eaton 
says further: 

(3) ‘‘It is not surprising that this class caleulus, despite its sym- 
bolic form, conveys no new information about the syllogism: there is 
probably no new information to be had; and the theory of the medie- 
val logicians, apart from the form of its expression, is as acceptable to- 
day as it was in the twelfth century.’’ 

Acceptable, no doubt; but not accepted. Does Mr. Eaton not 
know that for the last forty years some of the moods of the Aristote- 
lian syllogism have been regarded as fallacious? And would it not 
have been fair to point out that in the last chapter it is shown just 
how this view rests upon a misapprehension ? 


Henry BRADFORD SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association was held at Harvard University on December 27, 28, 
and 29. About a hundred and fifty members were in attendance, 
and an equal number of visitors. 

2 The statement of the problem in its complete generality is due to Professor 


Singer and was contained in his academic lectures delivered more than ten years 
ago. 
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On December 27th, the morning session was devoted to General 
Psychology. Two sessions were held in the afternoon, one for Ap- 
plied Psychology and one for Experimental Psychology. On Decem- 
ber 28th, the morning was devoted to Mental Measurements and 
Applied Psychology, and the afternoon to the address of the retiring 
Vice-President of Section I of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a program on Comparative Psychology. 
In the evening the annual banquet was followed by the address of 
the President. December 29th was given over to meetings on Mental 
Measurements and Clinical Psychology. 

About forty papers were read, varying from the simplest narra- 
tion of newly discovered facts to the most abstruse inquiry into 
methods and the validity of modern psychological concepts. On the 
whole, the emphasis seemed to be upon two main types of problem: 
(1) the technique and significance of mental measurements; (2) those 
great questions of theory which have been occupying the chief atten- 
tion of psychologists in the last few years,—namely, the nature of 
general intelligence and of instinct. 


Among the contributions to mental measurement may be named 
two new series of standardized tests of behavior for children of pre- 
school age (offered by G. E. Bird and A. Gesell). One of these new 
sets of tests was accompanied by stereopticon slides showing the be- 
havior patterns observed in infants from six months to three years. 
Another very interesting set of new tests is a method of studying 
interests in children and adolescents (L. C. Pressey). The actual 
interests of several hundred children were studied in order to as- 
certain the dominant interests for various age levels. Norms for 
interest development were tentatively offered. 

Educational tests also were discussed. I. Pechstein (in Section 
I) offered evidence to show that our present school methods favor 
the relatively unintelligent at the expense of the more intelligent,— 
the ‘‘accomplishment quotient’’ (educational age divided by mental 
age) being higher in the former group. J. C. Chapman presented 
data to show that present measures of the accomplishment quotient 
are very unreliable unless tests are repeated with the same individual 
to an extent which is seldom found in current practise. 

Toward clarification of the problem of general intelligence, L. L. 
Thurstone formulated a theory emphasizing the trial-and-error nature 
of the process by which sensations are linked to images and images 
linked to one another in thought patterns. In the percept a sensory 
cue arouses images from other fields of sense (¢.g., visual stimulation 
arouses tactual images) only because in overt experience these other 
sensations have been experienced as a consequence of reaction to the 
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stimulus. In relatively unintelligent behavior, trial and error must 
be overt; but when percepts have been formed a more intelligent 
procedure becomes possible. A percept may arouse an idea, and 
ideas set going a trial-and-error process in which ‘‘the alternatives 
constitute anticipated lines of conduct which are as yet only skele- 
tal . . . ideational trial and error is still more intelligent than per- 
ceptual trial and error.’’ Similarly, the highest intelligence is mani- 
fested in effective trial and error among the ‘‘loosely organized and 
incomplete actions which we know as concepts.”’ 

Another interesting contribution to the theory of intelligence was 
made by T. L. Kelley, who showed the logical conclusions which 
would be reached from the assumption that general intelligence is 
a product of two factors,—‘‘two-dimensional.’’ One of these con- 
clusions takes the very striking form: ‘‘ Any two nonidentical intel- 
lectual functions, together with the correlation between them, are 
sufficient to define and measure all other intellectual functions.”’ 
The suggestion as to the reality of this two-dimensional intellect 
(a problem in debate among psychologists) was not discussed; the 
contribution is of interest, of course, as an illustration of statistical 
uses to which theories of intelligence are liable. 

The intense interest in the problem of instincts showed itself 
both in reports on empirical work and in an effort to reach a satis- 
factory working hypothesis as to what instincts are. Among the 
former may be named a series of studies by J. J. B. Morgan on the 
inhibition of instincts in albino rats, an objective measure of the 
strength of an instinct being found in the intensity of a deterrent 
agency (é.g., an electric shock) needed to inhibit it when the nor- 
mally adequate stimulus for the instinct is presented. An instance 
of the interpretative contributions was that given by W. R. Wells. 
After pointing out that a chief argument of the ‘‘anti-instinct”’ 
psychologists is that there is no behavior which is purely germinal 
and free from the influence of environmental factors, he showed 
that biology never finds ready-made adult traits in the germ-cells, 
and that a ‘‘normal’’ environmental influence (both prenatal and 
post-natal, is needed to bring out any ‘‘hereditary’’ trait. Even 
somatic traits which are universally conceded to be hereditary re- 
quire the codperation of certain ‘‘normal’’ environmental factors, 
and in zodlogical experiments have been found to appear in un- 
usual form or to fail to appear if the environment is ‘‘abnormal.”’ 
We may, therefore, properly use the term ‘‘inherited’’ to cover 
traits which are due to germinal influence plus normal environ- 
ment, and ‘‘noninherited’’ to cover traits due to abnormal environ- 
ment. Much discussion resulted from the paper, and it was clear 
that at least some of the anti-instinct psychologists were uncon- 
vinced, 
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Another contribution to the instinct controversy was offered by 
Professor Calkins, who, in a paper entitled ‘‘An Appeal to Me- 
Dougall against McDougall,’’ called attention to some apparent in- 
consistencies in McDougall’s description of mental life. In particu- 
lar, she showed that the instincts as described by him are to some 
extent autonomous, and independent of any ‘‘self’’ in which they 
inhere, in spite of his acceptance of the view that mental processes 
must occur in a ‘‘self.’* In reply from the floor, McDougall con- 
ceded the justice of much of the paper, but insisted that, in spite 
of the importance of the ‘‘self-regarding sentiment,’’ the purposive 
(‘‘conative’’) character of instincts as described in his earlier work 
is a part of their very nature. 

The instinct problem was also, in a sense, the theme of the 
Presidential Address delivered by Knight Dunlap. After recount- 
ing various efforts towards formulation of fundamental concepts for 
Social Psychology, and finding them inadequate—paying a tribute 
nevertheless to MecDougall—he said that it was still possible to 
establish a Social Psychology as distinct from an Individual Psy- 
chology. He suggested that attention be paid to a neglected con- 
cept, that of desire,—long recognized in morals and economies, but 
inadequately treated by psychologists, unless by the Catholic psy- 
chologists. A desire is a kind of affect,—perhaps a better term to 
use would be ‘‘the radical of a desire.’’ It resides in a tissue; in 
some cases we know in what tissue, in others we do not. The de- 
sires are definite and distinct, differing from the emotions, which 
blend into one another, forming a continuum. The desire chiefly 
operative in forming the first social aggregations was the parental, 
—the desire to have one’s children reared together in a family 
group which only a larger social aggregation could guarantee. All 
other desires had to find their satisfactions in the group thus con- 
stituted. But the desire for preéminence was in time found to be 
inadequately satisfied, and the State came into being as a means of 
satisfying it. In the same way other social organizations such as 
the Church and secret societies were formed to satisfy desires which 
the existing social order could not meet. It has been difficult to de- 
vise adequate methods to study the desires as they function. The 
speaker emphasized the importance of the theatre as a means to 
their study, the desires finding satisfaction in this form to a great 
extent in present society; and stated that he had already found it 
practicable to make interesting observations in this way. 

A related problem was discussed by Dr. Elton Mayo, an Austra- 
lian guest of the Association. After emphasizing the part played 
by reverie in the shaping of motives, he showed that the pessimism 
so common among social psychologists is quite unfounded; reverie 
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may be wisely directed in the social group as it is in the individual 
neurotic patient. The fact that social and political leaders can di- 
rect the motivation of their followers is no reason why their work 
must be socially harmful; the very plasticity of motives gives prom- 
ise of social amelioration through wiser leadership. 


The résumé of addresses here given does, of course, very scant 
justice to the great diversity of interests represented. Moreover, 
several interesting papers can not be summarized, simply because 
condensation robs them of their vitality. 

For the coming year, Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford University, 
was elected President, and John E. Anderson, of Yale University, 
Secretary. The meetings will be held at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


GARDNER MurRpPHY. 
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Classification des Sciences. Les Idées Maitresses des Sciences et 
Leurs Rapports. Aprien Naviwwe. Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. 
Troisiéme Edition. 322 pp. 

To a large part of mankind, classification—particularly if it 
be on a grand scale—is a fascinating project. Ignorance, and an 
undue craving for simplicity and unity, often result in classifica- 
tions that are quite worthless. Most popular dichotomous divisions 
of things are either false or trivial. But at least the intellectual 
need which prompts the making of them guarantees genuine and 
spontaneous interest in any such undertaking as this of Professor 
Naville. 

This interest has also another important origin. Most of us— 
perhaps in direct proportion to our actual ignorance—like to ma- 
nipulate large fields of knowledge reduced to small compass. Better 
still we like to envisage the totality of such fields. Whether it be 
by our own effort or another’s, the inclusion of the sum of human 
knowledge within any scheme or formula is undeniably exhilarat- 
ing. Professor Naville is assured then of readers who will follow 
him with sympathy as he embarks upon the attempt to reduce all 
science to order and system. 

He discusses at the outset the methodology of the project. 
There may be classification of the sciences from the point of view 
either of their intrinsic nature or of their practical application. 
Again there may be either an objective or a subjective approach. 
Bacon, Comte, and the rest appear to him unsatisfactory. What 
he wants is classification which takes account not merely of objec- 
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tive matter but of the relations between intelligence and total re- 
ality. He accordingly recognizes three fundamental scientific ques- 
tions: 

What is possible? 

What is real? 

What is good? 


The answers to the three questions are incorporated in three cor- 
responding groups of sciences: 


Sciences of laws. 
Seiences of facts. 
Sciences of rules. 


The book is a defence of this classification and a study of the na- 
ture and interrelations of the chief members of the three groups. 

Some very interesting paragraphs are devoted to the contrast- 
ing of laws and general facts on the one hand, and laws and rules 
on the other. A law is a statement of necessary conditional de- 
pendence between terms, and the sciences of law are those which 
establish such necessary relations. Unlike the sciences of fact, they 
form a series, graded with respect to complexity. Simplest and 
most abstract of all is the theory of law itself (nomology), which 
involves nothing but bare relations of dependence. Next comes 
mathematics, adding to the idea of necessary relation the ideas of 
figure, group, movement, with the various necessary relations be- 
tween them. The ideas of matter and energy are added further by 
the science of physical chemistry which comes next in order of in- 
creasing complexity. And thereafter follow the sciences of somatic 
biology, psychology, and sociology with their distinctive contribu- 
tions. In the course of a defence of the inclusion of these last three 
subjects with his other sciences of laws, Professor Naville contrib- 
utes some fresh views upon worn issues, 

The second division of the book deals with history, which, though 
unconcerned with the abstract, the universal and the necessary, is 
nevertheless a science, or rather a very large number of sciences. 
Naville suggests a four-fold grouping of these: 


1. History of the inorganic world. 
2. History of the vegetable world. 
3. History of the animal world. 
4, History of the human world. 


Thus history properly includes subjects as diverse as astronomy, 
botany, and ethnography. In fact, the major part of university 
teaching is in the field of history. 

The sciences of the third group are those which establish rules. 
Like sciences of laws they have as subject-matter possibilities, but 
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only those possibilities called good. In the study of the good, the 
important distinction is that of ends and means. For man, the 
only true ends are certain psychic events which are either affective 
or cognitive. Pleasure and truth are then the only things good in 
themselves. In the course of his extended discussion of these two 
ends, Professor Naville presents the difficulties he finds in the 
pragmatic denial of truth as an end, and in both the rationalistic 
and eudemonistic narrowing of the field of the good. In this sec- 
tion of the book, as in those which precede, there is much of worth 
for the solution of traditional problems and clarification of issues, 
no less than for the carrying out of the original project of classify- 
ing the sciences. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received from Professor William Carr, Vice-President 
of the Aristotelian Society, the following note on the meeting of 
December 4, 1922, at which Mr. Gerald Cator lead a discussion on 
the topic ‘‘The One and the Many.”’ 


Contents of monadie type, declared Mr. Cator, which seem to 
occur in experience, prove on examination to be ‘‘convergence illu- 
sion effects.’’ To admit this, however, is fatal to the claims of logic, 


The question, ‘‘ How are synthetic judgments possible?’’ could only 
be answered by the denial that there are genuine judgments, as 
distinct from psychological compositions of representations. The 
writ of logic, we should have to say, does not run in our world. To 
this dilemma, the intellectualist metaphysic of St. Thomas Aquinas 


offers a legitimate, though no dialectically necessary, way of escape. 
According to it every character of the world, correlative to an intelli- 
gence of any grade, is a function of the position of that intelligence 
in the scale of beings, and the human intelligence is intelligence at 
threshold value. It follows that the form of the human universal 
will be the unification of a multiplicty by reference to a point de 
repéere. But this is precisely the structure of a ‘‘convergence illusion 
effect.’’ Convergence illusion effects may therefore be genuine uni- 
versals at threshold value, and consequently our world may be con- 
tinuous with the intelligible world. 





